Doddridge

education. After a year of diligent study at Jef-
ferson Academy, Canonsburg, Pa., he trans-
ferred to the Episcopal ministry, received or-
dination from Bishop White at Philadelphia, and
removed temporarily to western Pennsylvania;
soon, however, he settled permanently in Charles-
town (now Wellsburg, W. Va.), Brooke County,
Va. For the remainder of his life he acted as an
advance guard of the Protestant Episcopal Church
in northwestern Virginia and eastern Ohio, trav-
eling on horseback over an extensive and sparse-
ly settled territory to render truly apostolic ser-
vice in his effort to keep the church in the van
of western progress. After 1800 he extended
his missionary operations chiefly into Ohio, and
it was owing in great measure to his unselfish
and indefatigable exertions that an episcopate
was obtained in that state. His never robust phy-
sique was undermined by his frequent exposure
and constant toil, and his cheerful and hopeful
disposition was depressed and turned irritable
by a painful asthmatic disease which made his
last years burdensome.

About 1795 he married Jemima, daughter of
Capt. John Bukey, and soon found it essential
that he augment his meager income. He settled
upon medicine as a profession compatible with
the ministry, completed a course of preparation
under Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, and
thenceforth successfully nurtured the bodily as
well as the spiritual wants of his parishioners,
winning popularity with his patients at the same
time that he won praise from his fellow physi-
cians for his "abilities and scientific skill." He
managed also to do a fair amount of writing but
beyond the Notes, etc., with its wealth of original
material, little of it is important. His Treatise
on the Ctdture of Bees (1813) reveals one of his
especial interests, and his prose drama Logan
(1823) won him recognition, but its intention to
render justice to the famous Indian leader is
more apparent than are its dramatic or literary
qualities.

[The fullest account of Joseph Doddridge is the Mem-
oir by his daughter Narcissa Doddridge, included in the
second (Albany, 1876) and third (Pittsburgh, 1912)
editions of the Notes on the Settlement and Indian
Wars. The edition of 1876 contains likewise a seven-
page sketch of him, written in 1855, by Judge Thomas
Scott of Chillicothe, Ohio. The latter sketch is quoted
in G. W. Peterkin, Hist, and Record of the Protestant
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of W. Va. (1902),
with occasional other references to Doddridge. The
index to Vol. II of Perry's Hist, of the Am. Epis.
Church i$87-iB&3 (1885) may mislead the reader
through its confusion of Joseph Doddridge, who did
write some unimportant verse, with the English hymn-
writer and divine, Philip Doddridge. Most of the
Notes on the Settlement, etc., has been reprinted in
Samuel Kercheval's Hist, of the Valley of Va. (1833)-
See also S. E. Dodderidge, The Dodderidges of Devon
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Doddridge

DODDRIDGE, PHILIP (May 17,1773-Nov.
19* 1832), lawyer, politician, was the youngest
son of John Doddridge, a farmer, and his wife,
Mary, daughter of Col. Richard Wells. He was
born in Bedford County, Pa., whither his father
had removed from Maryland. His youth was
spent on the farm and he had little opportunity
of acquiring education before he was seventeen,
when he went to Charlestown (now Wellsburg,
W. Va.), Brooke County, Va., and attended
Johnson's private school there. On leaving school
he took a trip by flatboat down the Ohio and
Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, and upon
his return began the study of law. In the spring
of 1797 he commenced practise in Wellsburg.
Details of his early years at the bar are meager;
contemporary testimony agrees, however, that
his success was rapid and his powers of speech
remarkable. He was appointed state's attorney
for Ohio County in 1808, and that his practise
was expanding is indicated by the fact that he
held briefs in the court of appeals of Virginia
and the Supreme Court of the United States. In
1815-16, a period when sectionalism was emerg-
ing as a major feature of Virginia politics, he
was a member of the House of Delegates, for
Brooke County. Under the Virginia constitu-
tion of 1776 the basis of representation was such
that the legislature was controlled by the "Tide-
water" constituencies, despite the rapid settle-
ment of the western counties. Doddridge en-
tered the House as an aggressive western pro-
tagonist. His powerful denunciation of existing
anomalies made a deep impression, but he could
make no progress. He was a member of the leg-
islature again in 1822-23 and 1828, the latter ses-
sion being of vital importance, inasmuch as a
decision had been arrived at to hold a constitu-
tional convention in which any amendments con-
sidered should be framed by the legislature.
His proposals to make the white population the
basis of representation and have a census taken
were voted down, but he did not abandon hope.
He was delegate from Brooke County to the con-
vention which met at Richmond, Oct. 5, 1829,
his eloquence, earnestness, and resource making
him the commanding figure there, but again he
failed and the amended constitution of 1830 was
as unreformed as its predecessor (see J. M. Cal-
lahan, History of West Virginia, 1923, I, 320-
24). His efforts nevertheless paved the way for
the creation later of the State of West Virginia.
Doddridge had been an unsuccessful candidate
for Congress in 1822 and 1824, but in 1828 was
elected and, having been reelected in 1830, re-
mained a member till his death at Washington,
Nov. 19, 1832, On Apr. go, i8oof he named
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